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Key Economic Indicators 
(Values in US$ millions, taken at end-of-year, except where noted) 


Percent Change 
1983 1984 (a) 83/82 84/83 
Domestic Indicators 
GDP at 1970 prices 8,002 8,282 -11. oO 
GDP at current prices 16,235 16,650 -19. 6 
Per capita GDP at 1970 prices 428 431 -14. 7 
Per capita GDP at current 
prices 1,110 868 867 -21. 5 
Population (in 000's) 18,226 18,707 19,198 5 6 
Industrial production index 
(1973=100.0) 120.9 100.2 96.1¢b) ; a 
Electricity production 
(millions of KW) 7,419 (cd) 73eSP OC)> F035" tc) 


Finance 
December Lima consumer price 

index (1979=100.0) 586 2,790 
December Money supply (M2 in 

billions of soles) hee 8,561 (d) 
Commercial bank deposit interest 

rates 55.0 ; 66.0 


External Sector 
Official exchange rate (soles/ 

dollar) (e) 699 3,476 
International reserves held by 

financial system 896 1,100 (d) 
Total external debt 11,340 13,475 
Public sector external debt 

service (g) 1,600 1,897 (f) 
Current account balance -1,609 -773 
Balance of trade -428 580 
Total exports (FOB) 3,293 3,010 

U.S. share (percent) 35.0 , N.A. 
Total imports (FOB) 3,é21 2,430 

U.S. share (percent) 24.2 N.A. 


Notes: 

(a) Preliminary 

(b) Through August 

(c) Through September 

(d) Through December 15 

(e) Average for year of dollar selling rate set by Central Reserve Bank 
(f) Estimated 

(g) Reflects relief gained from rescheduling debt service as taking of new 
debt. 

Source: Central Reserve Bank and other Government of Peru (GOP) agencies. 





OVERVIEW 


Peru returned to constitutional rule in 1980 following twelve years of mili- 
tary dictatorship. The president who was removed from office by the military 
in 1968 -- Fernando Belaunde Terry -- was reelected in 1980 and is now about 
to complete a five-year term. Although democratic institutions in Peru remain 
fragile, the strong likelihood is that national elections scheduled for April 
1985, will take place and that Belaunde will relinquish office to a democrati- 
cally elected successor in July 1985. Although beset by serious problems, the 
Belaunde administration has a number of important political achievements to 
its credit, including restoration of genuinely free press, and the institu- 
tionalization of multi-party democracy in the country. In 1983 nationwide 
municipal elections, however, the majority of Peruvian voters opted for candi- 
dates from Peru's major opposition parties, APRA and the United Left. 


Belaunde's hopes for significant growth under his administration have been 
frustrated partly by factors outside his control. The legacy inherited from 
the military regime proved particularly cumbersome to control: a large bur- 
eaucracy, extensive state control of basic industries, and a reliance on 
Soviet bloc suppliers for military spare parts. The democratic government 
also had to contend with basic structural limitations: a commodity based 
economy extremely vulnerable to fluctuations in international prices; high 
interest rates and the declining flows of international capital; and a popu- 
lation afflicted by long-standing social and economic tensions. 


Belaunde also had to contend with force majeure. Peru was racked by devasta- 


ting and profound climatic changes with the "El NiJo" phenomenon that brought 
floods to the north in 1983 and extended the drought in the south. The re- 
sulting billion dollar destruction of Peru's fragile infrastructure, housing 
and productive capacity will require major efforts simply to regain lost 
ground. 


ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE BY SECTOR: 1984 


The Peruvian economy began a recovery in 1984, though it has not returned to 
former gross domestic production (GDP) levels. The Central Reserve Bank (BCR) 
calculates that per capita income dropped to US$867. The short term prospects 
are for continued low rates of recovery, however, no great expansion is fore- 
seen. 


Agriculture 


Peru's agricultural production in 1984 showed a marked improvement over 1983 

which was affected by extremely adverse weather resulting from El] Nilo. The 

current forecast is for an eight percent increase in Peru's agricultural pro- 
duction in 1984. However, this would still leave the country's agricultural 

output at a "poor average" level. 





Gross Domestic Product 


Composition (2) Percent Change 

Sector (as of 1983) 82/81 83/8 84/83 (3) 
Agriculture i ae , -/. 6. 
Fishing 0. -2. -40. 65. 
Mining (1) 9. -7. 
Manufacturing gt -17. 
Construction 5. -21. 
Government 8. 

1, 

0. 


. 


-2 


2 
Others 


* -11 
Total 10 -11. 


SUROWNWOR 


Notes: (1) Includes hydrocarbons; (2) Percent of total; (3) Pro- 
jected. 


Due to the severe damage caused by drought and excessive rains in 1983, the 
Government declared an emergency in most of the Departments of the South and 
in the northern Departments of Tumbes, Piura, and Lambayeque. The emergency 
program included plans for irrigation facilities and emergency credits to far- 
mers. 


Excessive rains and floods caused great damage to irrigation infrastructure in 
the North especially in the important producing area of Piura. The Government 
established as a priority the reconstruction of irrigation distribution canals 
in time for preparing 1984 crops. The work caused a delay of two months in 
1984 plantings in the Department of Piura. It is reported that most of the 
damage to the irrigation systems has been repaired. 


Based on a Government regulation issued in 1982, agricultural associative en- 
terprises formed under the Agrarian Reform were permitted to choose between 
maintaining their organization or dividing it into individual plots. Some 
farm divisions took place in 1983 and many other cooperatives are in the pro- 
cess of splitting. This represents a fundamental change and could result in 
improved management of the country's agricultural resources. However, if the 
shift from collective to private ownership is not organized well it could re- 
sult in a difficult transition period. 


Peru's deficit in agricultural trade increased in 1983 to US$231 million from 
US$146 million in 1982. Peru's agricultural trade balance with the United 
States was a negative US$ 153 million, about the same as 1982. The 1983 farm 
trade deficit widened mainly due to increased imports of sugar and a sharp 
drop in exports. 


Fishing 


The fishing industry continued to operate at relatively low levels in 1984, in 
spite of high rates of recovery. Though the passing of the "El NiJo" phenome- 
non left the water temperature at normal lower levels, this was not accompan- 
ied by the return of the usual anchovy stocks which were the mainstay of the 





Peruvian fishmeal and fish oil production in the 1970's. Some substitution 
has occurred with the industry attempting to use pilchard or sardines for this 
purpose, but the anchovy fleet will require a complete overhaul before this 
will become efficient. Financing for the necessary changes to the fleet is at 
present not available. The Government of Peru (GOP) has attempted during 1984 
to emphasize other species, especially the varieties of mackerel, which have 
traditionally been underexploited both as an inexpensive food supply for the 
nation's poor as well as an alternative for Peru's fishermen who formerly made 
their living from the anchovy catch. Though the program was only initiated on 
a limited scale in 1984, it has met with success. There was a large upswing 
in production in 1984 of almost 50 percent, but this merely puts the industry 
back at levels reached prior to the E1] Nilo disaster. 


Mining and Petroleum 


Latest official estimates on 1984 mineral production indicate that out of 
Peru's six principal metals -- copper, lead, zinc, silver, gold, and iron ore 
-- only copper and gold production achieved significant increases amounting to 
15 and 19 percent, respectively. This was due, in the case of copper, mainly 
to fewer labor problems than in 1983 which had been the major cause for a 10 
percent drop in production from the 1982 level (356,000 MT). Zinc production 
increased a small 1.5 percent and silver production was maintained at 55 mil- 
lion ounces. Lead and iron ore production decreased by about five and nine 
percent, respectively. 


Mineral Production 


1982 
Copper 322.2 
Lead 205.6 
Zinc 353.1 
Silver (million fine oz.) 55.6 55.4 
Gold (fine kilograms) 5,150.0 6,132.0 
Iron ore (D.L.T.) 4,208.0 3,819.0 


Lower metal prices and lower volumes in 1984 reflected negatively in the value 
of mineral exports which totalled US$1,438 million, 46 percent of total export 
earnings against US$1,641 million and a 54 percent contribution the previous 
year. The lower price of copper was counterbalanced with a 15 percent in- 
crease in volume resulting in the 1984 total value experiencing only a slight 
decrease from US$443 million to US$441 million, maintaining second place (af- 
ter crude and by-products) in the table of export commodities. The value of 
silver exports dropped by almost 45 percent from US$391 million to US$216 mil- 
lion; lead exports were down by over 15 percent; gold by four percent; and 
iron ore exports were off by 19 percent. Zinc maintained its US$522 million 
level. 





Mineral Exports 


1983 

Volume US$ Volume 
Copper 292 ,000 443 337 ,000 
Lead 191,000 293 185,000 
Zinc 522 ,000 307 522 ,C00 
Gold (oz.) 164,000 69 180,000 
Silver (million oz.) 32.7 391 26.0 216 
Iron ore 4.3 75 4.4 61 
Others 63 
Total 1,641 


Note: Dollar amounts are in millions. 
Source: Central Reserve Bank 


Crude oil production started to recover from the significant 12 percent drop 
experienced in 1983 due to heavy rains and floods, advancing 5.4 percent from 
171,500 barrels per day (BPD) in 1983 to 182,000 BPD in 1984. Production of 
refined products averaged 174,000 BPD. Exports of crude and by-products to- 
talled about US$646.9 million -- US$180.8 million in crude and US$466.1 mil- 
lion in by-products, including Bunkers. Imports, on the other hand, mainly 
bases for greases and lubricants, returned to normal levels, about US$0.6 mil- 
lion. With no major oil discoveries during the year, crude reserves continued 
their descending trend. Reserves are presently at 699 million barrels, hence 
the Government's urgent need and desire to attract foreign investors. Two new 
oi] operation contracts were signed during the year. One was with Royal Dutch 
Shell for two more blocks and the other was with Union Texas for Block 6 -- 
all blocks are in the jungle region of Peru. 


Manufacturing 


A slight decline in factory production was registered in Peru during the first 
eight months of 1984. Though fish meal production was up 87.2 percent over 
the same period the year before, production in most other sub-sectors contin- 
ued a decline which began in 1983 after several years of indifferent growth. 
The growth of the informal sector seriously distorts these statistics though, 
because informal production is presumably not counted in official statistics. 
The growing proportion of banking system deposits denominated in dollars, plus 
the competition for credit from the public sector, forced many firms to ac- 
quire dollar denominated debt to finance working capital. The continuous BCR 
devaluation policy, which has been stepped up recently, has made repayment of 
these debts more difficult. Capacity utilization ratios continue to be low. 





Construction 


Construction activity during the period from January to September 1984 im- 
proved by 1.8 percent compared to the same period in 1983. The growth in the 
third quarter in the demand for cement of 4.6 percent with respect to the same 
quarter the year before may indicate that the overall growth rate for the year 
in the construction sector may improve beyond the 1.8 percent registered 
through September. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


Employment continued the declining trend of recent years in 1984. Preliminary 
estimates of unemployment officially registered 10.8 percent for the entire 
year for the non-agricultural workforce. Underemployment reached 35.1 percent 
for 1984, while those adequately employed in the non-agricultural sector 
amounted to 20.3 percent of the workforce. Although substantiating statistics 
are scarce, it is believed that many of the unemployed and underemployed have 
been absorbed into Peru's thriving “informal sector" which operates outside 
the domain of government regulation, taxation, and statistics. 


Some local observers feel the formal sector is unduly constrained by Peruvian 
laws discouraging creation of new employment through a “labor stability law" 

that practically prohibits firings and tax incentives that tend to encourage 

the use of capital over labor. The GOP has expressed interest in eliminating 
these encumbrances -- whether such changes are politically feasible is uncer- 
tain. 


Index of Real Remuneration and Inflation 


Wages Salaries 
August 1982 118. 105. 
November 1982 37S; 104. 
February 1983 112. 97. 
May 1983 101. 89. 
August 1983 94. 82. 
November 1983 97. 82. 
February 1984 97. 7a 
May 1984 97. es 
August 1984 97. 66. 


or MUNA hon fh 
HWOOM HPA WNH~ 


PRICES AND DEVALUATION 


Though inflation declined during 1984 compared to 1983, it still surpassed the 
100 percent mark for the year. Inflation was led by transportation and com- 
munication costs, which by November had risen over 122.3 percent over December 
1983 levels. Food price increases moderated somewhat going up by only 86.7 
percent through November, compared to 124.2 percent for the same period a year 
earlier. While the BCR continues to urge fiscal restraint, increasing fiscal 
expenditures and commitments make it likely that inflation in 1985 and beyond 
will be significantly higher than that experienced in 1984. 





Inflation and Devaluation 
(in percentages) 


Relative Inflation (3) 
Period Devaluation (1) Inflation (2) uw: OECD 
Dec. 79-Dec. 80 35.8 60.8 43.1 44.9 
Dec. 80-Dec. 81 47.7 72.7 58.5 69.0 
Dec. 81-Dec. 82 90.8 72.9 64.7 71.6 
Dec. 82-Dec. 83 135:5 325.1 118.3 123.6 
Dec. 83-Dec. 84 150.8 111.5 N.A. N.A. 


Notes: 

(1) Devaluation vis-a-vis the U.S. dollar using official rate of ex- 
change. 

(2) Inflation as measured in consumer price index for metropolitan Lima. 
(3) With respect to U.S., Peruvian inflation less U.S. domestic infla- 
tion; with respect to weighted index of domestic inflation of seven ma- 
jor OECD partners. 

Source: BCR 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Peru's perennial balance of payments problems remain. Prices for traditional 
mineral exports remain low while restricted entry to foreign markets limits 
the growth of exports of Peru's manufactured goods. Interest payments on for- 
eign debt are coming due faster than the GOP can deal with them. No signifi- 
cant inflow of new foreign direct investment is on the horizon. 





Public Sector Deficit 
(as percentage of GDP) 


198 1981] 


wo 
co 
Ph 


Central Government : 
Revenue -20. - 
2 


Expenditure 
Defense related 
Interest payments 


18. 
23. 


Mmpo—_— 
Oowooo 


Rest of Public Sector 
. Total Public Sector 
Amortization (2) 


Public Investment 
By Central Government 
By rest of public sector 


Financing of Deficit 
From foreign sources (3) 
From domestic sources 


GDP (in current US$ billions) 


Notes: 


(1) Projected by GOP; incorporated into IMF program 
(2) Of foreign debt only 
(3) Includes short-term external financing 
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Balance of Payments 
(in US$ millions) 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
Exports FOB 3916 3249 3293 3015 3010 
-- principal minerals (1755) (1420) (1257) (1978) (1292) 
-- petroleum and derivatives (792) (689) (719) (544) (589) 
-- non-traditional exports (845) (701) (762) (555) (720) 


Imports FOB -3090 -3802 -3721 -2722 -2430 
-- principal foodstuffs (-411) (¢(-489) (-359) (-425) (-383) 
-- other consumer goods (-243) (-388) (-415) (-244) (-245) 
-- industrial inputs (-905) (-1102) (¢-1036) (-732) (N.A.) 
-- capital goods (-1087) (-1454) (-1451) (-900) (-860) 


Trade Balance 826 -553 -428 293 580 
Net Interest Payments -909 -1019 -1034 ~'TSO -1317 


Current Account Balance -101 -1728 -1609 -872 -773 
Net Loans to Public Sector 371 388 995 143] 1250 
-- Disbursements 1208 1620 1934 1530 1377 
-- Relief from rescheduling 0) 0 109 1046 1587 
-- Amortization -83] 1232 -1048 -1145 -1714 


Direct Investment aT 125 48 -108 


Net Loans to Private Sector 64 
-~- disbursements 
-- amortization 


Net Basic Balance 
Short-term Capital & Errors 
Change in Reserves 


Source: BCR 
FISCAL POLICY 


The Belaunde Administration has been forced to shift its fiscal policy stance 
in response to abruptly changing external conditions. The first Finance Mini- 
ster -- Manuel Ulloa, who was also Prime Minister -- entered office at the end 
of the 1979-80 “boomlet," when world mineral prices produced big increases in 
both foreign exchange reserves and tax revenues. The democratic regime immed- 
iately embarked upon an ambitious program of public works accompanied by an 
expansionary monetary policy financed through the expenditure of foreign ex- 
change reserves to stimulate domestic production and to hold down domestic 
inflation. By 1981, however, this policy already was frustrated by the sharp 
decline in world prices. The Government maintained its massive investment 
program primarily through extensive external financing. 
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By 1983, continued high government expenditure became untenable, and the GOP 
economic team, headed by former commercial banker Carlos Rodriguez Pastor, was 
forced to adopt drastic measures in the face of the deteriorating balance of 
payments and skeptical world capital markets. Attempts to cut current expen- 
ditures were frustrated by the needs for disaster relief occasioned by the 
Flooding and drought resulting from the "El Nilo" phenomenon. Although cur- 
rent and capital expenditures of the Central Government dropped 14.2 percent 
in real terms, revenues tumbled 37.6 percent. The GOP successfully negotiated 
a rescheduling of its official bilateral and commercial foreign debts. 


In April 1984, the GOP reached a short-lived agreement with the IMF for a 15- 
month Standby Program to replace the 1982 Extended Fund Facility (EFF). The 
EFF had succumbed to the late 1983 fiscal disorder and the Standby Program 
fell victim of further disorder prompted by public sector wage increases, GOP 
perceived inability to raise taxes for political reasons, and inflationary 
pressures. The keyfeature of the 1984 agreement was to have been a drastic 
reduction of the public sector deficit from 1983's 12 percent of GDP to 4.1 
percent in 1984. In the end, the deficit for 1984 reached approximately 6.2 
percent. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Trends in monetary policy have been dominated by several factors: (1) the 
need to finance a large public-sector deficit; (2) concern over the balance of 
payments and the need to limit reserves losses; and (3) the availability of 
financing from external capital markets. These factors combined to produce, 
first, a very rapid expansion of real domestic credit available to the private 


sector in 1980 and 1981, and then a stagnation of private sector credit in 
1982 followed by a sharp drop in 1983 and 1984. 


Basic Monetary Indicators (1) 
(in US$ millions) (2) 


1984 (3) 
Financial system liquidity 3459 
-- money supply (M1) 786 
-- deposits in soles 939 
-- deposits in US$ 1734 


Domestic Credit 2 3010 
-- to the public sector 503 
-- to the private sector 3756 2937 
-- other accounts -983 -430 


Notes: (1) Measured at end of year; (2) Figures for 
soles are dollar equivalents at end of year exchange 
rates; (3) Through December 15. 
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The rapid expansion of domestic credit in 1979 and 1980 was made possible by 
the very large balance of payments surpluses which accompanied the 1979-80 
commodity price boom. Despite the worsening world recession, this expansion 
was prolonged into 1981 by utilizing the foreign exchange reserves accumulated 
in the previous two years. 


During 1982, the expansion of domestic credit slowed markedly to cope with the 
worsening balance of payments. Nonetheless, the Government was able to main- 
tain the modest expansion of credit to the private sector by resorting in- 
creasingly to external short-term credit to finance its own operations, while 
also maintaining high net inflows of medium and long-term capital. 


Monetary and credit developments in 1983 were complex. The public sector's 
access to normal international credit was severely constrained because of the 
hemisphere's wide debt crunch and its worsening balance of payment position. 
However, in the first half of the year, the GOP arranged with its commercial 
bank creditors for a rescheduling of amortizations due in 1983 and US$450 mil- 
lion of "new money" -- of which only US$250 million was actually disbursed in 
1983. It also rescheduled over 90 percent of principal and interest due on 
its official bilateral debt in the Paris Club. Although the new commercial 
bank money and the rescheduled interest payments could have been used to sus- 
tain private sector credit expansion, the fiscal shortfall of 1983 absorbed 
all this and more. The result was that credit to the private sector declined 
16 percent in real terms while credit in the whole financial system remained 
essentially constant from December 1982 to December 1983. 


Monetary policy was relatively tight during the first half of 1984, loosening, 
somewhat in the second half. In the first half, soles currency and deposits 
increased by only 28.4 percent, while consumer prices increased 46.6 percent. 


In contrast, in the second half soles currency and deposits rose by 59.6 per- 
cent while prices increased by 43.2 percent. 


An important monetary development in recent years has been the increased "dol- 
larization" of the Peruvian financial system. The proportion of financial 
system deposits held in dollar denominated accounts has increased to almost 65 
percent in 1984. The primary reason for this expansion has been the negative 
real interest rates paid on sol denominated deposits. Dollar deposits earn 
positive rates tied to LIBOR. In late 1984 the BCR attempted to narrow these 
yield differences in order to reduce the share of dollar deposits in the fi- 
nancial system. It remains to be seen how effective the changes will be. 


TRADE POLICY 


A protectionist trend became evident during the last six months of 1984, 
fueled by the continuing recession and the GOP's inability to service its for- 
eign debt. Import licensing was selectively required for a few products ear- 
lier in the year, and in December the Government banned the importation of a 
group of "luxury" consumer products as well as, among other things, certain 
types of cars and trucks. The Ministry of Industry assumed responsibility for 
commercial policy at year's end which could presage further application of 
various non-tariff barriers to protect local industry threatened by imports. 
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Tariffs which were intially reduced in 1981 from the average level of about 
110 percent to a maximum 60 percent have increasingly begun to move up and 
present a tempting revenue source. 


The foreign commercial banks began to reduce the availability of trade credit 
lines at the end of 1984 in reaction to the Government's increasing arrearages 
on outstanding debt to them. Some difficulty has been experienced by local 
importers in obtaining letters of credit, but the domestic banking system ap- 
pears capable of handling trade financing for the volume of business anticipa- 
ted for the first half of 1985. 


Peruvian imports fell off again in 1984, although the U.S. maintained its mar- 
ket position as Peru's major country supplier. A US$160 million Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank loan will be available early in the year as working capi- 
tal to support the dollar purchases of viable local companies. AID-sponsored 
loan programs include one directed at providing liquidity to Peruvian firms 
and two others in the agro-industrial and agricultural sectors. 


DIRECT FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Direct foreign investment in Peru is seriously constrained by the provisions 
of the Andean Pact, also known as the Treaty of Cartagena. Decision 24 of the 
Pact restricts repatriation of profits, the devolution of ownership to citi- 
zens of Pact members and the terms of dispute arbitration. In practice, the 
Pact rules are applied with some restraint in Peru. Ecuador's recently conclu- 
ded bilateral agreement with the U.S. Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
has created a model approach which may be followed by other Pact countries, 
including Peru, thereby eliminating one of the major stumbling blocks to the 
attraction of foreign capital investment. In addition, the Ecuadoran - OPIC 
Agreement may cause the Andean Pact to modify its Decision 24 since the goal 
of the Andean Pact is to have uniform foreign investment policies in all of 
the member countries. 


Many investment decisions regarding Peru are “on hold" until investors know 
the policies and attitudes of the Government which will take office July 28, 
1985. There seems to be a growing recognition, reflected in statements by the 
major political parties, except the far left, that attracting foreign equity 
risk capital is preferable to additional debt burden. In any case, the future 
availability of foreign commercial bank financing is uncertain and direct for- 
eign investment may therefore represent the major potential source of external 
financial resources necessary for the Peruvian economy's stabiiity and growth. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


The Peruvian economy is still in recession and there is little expectation of 
any significant upturn in 1985. The availability of trade credits is dimin- 
ishing because of growing arrearages in the public sector's foreign commercial 
bank debt. Most legitimate business financial needs should be met the first 
half of the year since overall demand for credit still lags availability. 
However, access to credit will be an increasingly important factor in local 
importers' purchasing decisions. 
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While the general economic view is alarming, few foreign companies have indi- 
cated plans to pull out and U.S. suppliers should become aware of the indivi- 
dual sectors in the economy which offer promise, particularly those emphasized 
under loan programs financed by the World Bank, Inter-American Development 
Bank and U.S. Agency for International Development. 


A. Agriculture is improving off an uncommonly low base created by weather 
anomalies in 1983. Most agricultural machinery is exonerated from import 
duty. The anticipated good harvest in 1984 will enhance farmers' ability to 
purchase new equipment along with the various loan programs focused on agro- 
industrial development. 


B. The fishing industry has shown marked recent improvement over the pre- 
vious year. The Government is attempting to stimulate a conversion of the 
fleet from anchovy towards mackerel and other species for human consumption. 
Import duties were substantially reduced for engines, equipment, and instru- 
mentation required. 


C. Although most mineral prices remained depressed in 1984, income from 
the mining industry still represents the major source of foreign exchange ear- 
nings. Continued public investment activity is necessary to maintain the vi- 
tality of. this sector, a reality reflected in this year's budget for PETRO- 
PERU, the state-owned petroleum company. Access to financing will determine 
the actual extent of mining equipment purchases. 


D. Specific product areas such as micro-computers, telecommunications 
equipment, and safety and security equipment have a very receptive market. 


The Government's recently passed law encouraging the practice of counter-trade 
underlines the recognition that imaginative financial arrangements will in- 
creasingly be necessary for Peru to maintain its trade flows. Those companies 
who adapt to the credit exigencies stand to profit from this commitment to the 
market. Companies are encouraged to maintain contact with the Peru desk of 
the Department of Commerce for the latest information during this transitional 
year. 
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Put BUSINESS AMERICA to 
work for you. Use the order form 
below to start your subscription 
today. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


WAVER 


Here’s my check made out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


L) Charge my VISA or MasterCard No. 


LIC 


(Signature) 


(Expiration Date) 
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